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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marciage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
‘mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
mities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
‘sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
‘sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
eruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








DIETETICS siotend THE 


SOUL. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N 
NE of the most important distinctions 
between the Spirit of truth and the spirit 
ot error, lies in the difference of intensity with 
which the two spirits believe what they per- 
ceive as truth. In other words, the Spirit of 
truth is essentiaily the spirit of certainty—of 
full assurance—and fastens upon a fact or 
principle with a degree of earnestness that 
leaves no room for doubt—its hold is com- 
plete: while on the other hand, the spirit of 
error, or the spirit of Satan, is essentially a 
spirit of doubt. Its faith in what it perceives 
as truth, and professes to believe, always has 

in it a drawback of uncertainty. 
Persons who are accustomed to doubt on all 
subjects, and to deny the possibility of cer- 
tainty, undoubtedly have a kind of satisfaction 
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in this twilight perception of things—in feed- | 
ing upon probabilities, suppositions and ap- | 


proximations to truth. But such food of the 
mind and heart, used exclusively or in large 
quantities, is dreadfully unhealthy ; and life 
must inevitably become diseased, and pass _ in- 
to a chronically morbid state, while such food 
is the main aliment of the system. 


The Spirit of truth and the spirit of error, 
or the spirit of certainty and the spirit of 
doubt, are the two great principalities that 
brood over us. One is the spirit of life, and 
the other is the spirit of death. One is the 
spirit of health, and the other of sickness. 
One is the spirit of light, and the other of 
darkness. It is all-important that we should 
understand our own nature, and manage our- 
selves so as to shun the spirit of doubt and 
attract the spirit of certainty. We are recep- 
tive beings—the whole machinery of our na- 
ture is carried on by influx. We should con- 
sider every action of our hearts and minds as 
of the nature of an ordinance, that invites the 
influx of the spirit of good or of evil. Paul 
brings to view the nature of ordinances in two 
notable passages. In one, referring to the 
Lord’s supper, he says, “ He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh dam- 
nation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s 
body. For this cause many are weak and 
sickly among you, and many sleep.” (1 Cor. 
11: 29, 30.) In the other, he extends the 
same principle to all eating and drinking: “He 
that doubteth is damned if he eat, because he 
eateth not of faith: for whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” (Rom. 14: 23.) Eating in 
doubt, may not be necessarily injurious in 


itself: the difficulty is that it throws us into | 


affinity with poisonous influences—it opens the 
pores of our spirit to the miasma of doubt— 
to the great principality of condemnation. 
“He. that doubteth is damned if he eat.”— 








i New pore Vol. XI, No.2 29 
Whole No. 1519. 
Why? Not because God quarrels with him, 
or because the act of eating in doubt, in itself 
considered, is sufficient to damn him ; but be- 
cause it opens a leak in his spirit that floods 
him with the great universal spirit of darkness 
and condemnation. So we see it is a matter 
of unspeakable importance that we should find 
a way to put a stop to doubt, and center our 
souls upon the spirit of certainty. If we want 
health and strength—if we want to be built 
up, and “ grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ”—we 
must free ourselves from doubts and lay hold 

on certainties. 


It is profitable to withdraw our minds from 
time to time, from speculations, reasonings, 
doubtful disputations, and all such unhealthy 
food, and fix our attention on some certainty— 
one of God’s eternal facts—and hug it—sepa- 
rate it from these everlasting doubts and spec- 
ulations, and abandon our life toit. Thevalue 
of such an act lies in its being an ordinance. 
In such a healthy action of the mind and heart, 
the spirit of darkness and doubt is dispelled, 
and a positive influx of good is invited. 


‘Salvation will come by laying hold of cer- 
tainties, especially the certainty of God’s 
goodness and power—and by simplifying our 
minds—freeing them from the murky element 
of doubt. If a person would strengthen his 
soul, and grow up “unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ,” let him seize hold of absolute certain- 
ties—of great facts and truths, if he can per- 
ceive such; if not, let him accept of small 
ones, and feed upon them—meditate upon them, 
and delight in them. 

There are plenty of certainties around us, 
that we can feed upon, and make seeds of great- 
er certainties, showing the goodness and power 
of God in regard to spiritual life and health 
of body. There is no end to such certainties ; 
and by dwelling on them the spirit of doubt 
will be excluded. 


SOLITARY REFORMERS. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

T is evidently a serious thing for individuals 
to get into a quarrel with society, and there 
should be found very good reasons for it before 
they consent to place themselves in such a posi- 
tion. It is true that stagnant conservatism— 
smooth compliance with the use and wont of 
one’s neighborhood for the sake of being in the 
fashion is not desirable, but there is something 
even worse, we apprehend, than fashion-fol- 
lowing. At any rate we know of hardly any 
more sorrowful spectacle than that of a man 
who for any reason has come in collision with 
society and worked himself out of gear with its 
machinery, and stands there chafing and col- 
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liding with every thing around him, refusing to 
revolve with the rest and finding it impossible to 
move alone. This is the danger of some who 
undertake to set up as reformers. Under the 
conceit of exercising their liberty and seeing 
what they can do, for instance, in social matters, 
they raise a mutual disgust and quarrel between 
themselves and society, which ends in throwing 
them out of all sympathetic and practical re- 
lations with mankind. They are like stranded 
whales thrown up by the tide, and having the 
liberty of neither the sea nor the land, but only 
a chance to flounce and spatter in the interme- 
diate shallows for a time. 


There is one condition only, on which a quarrel 
with society can be justified and successfully 
sustained ; and that is that the seceding party, 
while leaving society, actually joins himself to 
Christ. A protest on behalf of liberty merely, 
of virtue, or science, is not enough. Such ab- 
stractions are not sufficient to sustain the heart 
in a social rebellion. There must be Zove—the 
fellowship of a superior living spirit, to take the 
place of that which we give up. Leaving 
society thus, not for solitude but for a better 
companionship, there is hope, patience and 
progress, and eventual victory over the false- 
hoods which we seek to combat in the world 
around. This was the character of the social 
revolution in the Primitive Church. They re- 
nounced Judaism and stood as innovators in 
society, not from negative motives or the cold 
demonstrations of right and wrong, but from 
positive attraction to their posthumous leader, 
Christ. “ Zhe love of Christ constraineth us,” 
every-where said Paul. ‘This constituted their 
strength. A scattered handful, under these cir- 
cumstances, proved able to withstand, and 
gradually to overthrow the firmest system of 
society the world ever knew. 


A study of the facts in that case should teach 
the Protestants and reformers of our day their, 
mistake, in substituting mere “ natural Jaws ” as 
their standpoint for effecting changes in society 
for the mighty influences of a positive life and 
providence on which to lean. Only so far as 
our collisions with outward society are balanced 
by a harmonious entrance into the society and 
fellowship of the he.venly world are we in a 
position for the work of true reform. 





THE SECOND ADVENT: 
OR, 


WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 


[A treatise by the late ALPpHzUs CrosBy, eminent Professor of 
Philology and author of many Greek Text Books; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 

4. JUDE.—20, “ But ye, beloved, building up your- 
selves on your most Lobe faith, praying in the Holy 
Ghost, (21) Keep yourselves in the love of God, ooking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 
. . . (24) Now unto him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy, (25) To the only wise God 
our Savior, be glory and majesty, dominion and power , 
both now and ever. Amen.” 


5. JoHN.—1 John ii. 28, “* And now, little children, 
abide in him; that when he shall appear, we may have 
confidence, and not be ashamed before him at his coming. 
(29) If ye know that he is righteous, ye know that every 
one that doeth righteousness is born of him. (iii. 1) 
Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God! 
therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him 
not. (2) Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 





doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we 
shall see him as he is. (3) And every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” 


Rev. i. 1, “ The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave unto him, to show unto his servants things which 
must shortly come to pass ; and he sent and signified it 
by his angel unto his servant John : (2) Who bare record 
of the word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, and of all things that he saw. (3) Blessed is he 
that readeth, and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy, and keep those things which are written 
therein ; for the time is at hand.” 


Rev. iii. 11, “‘ Behold, come guickly: hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 


Rev. vi. 9, ‘* And when he had opened the fifth seal, 
I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God, and for the testimony which they 
held: (10) And they cried with aloud voice, saying, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? 
(11) And white robes were given unto every one of 
them ; and it was said unto them, that they should rest 
yet for a little season, until their fellow-servants also and 
their brethren, that should be killed as they were, should 
be fuifilled.” 


Rev. xxii. 6, “And he said unto me, These sayings 
are faithful and true. And the Lord God of the holy 
prophets sent his angel to show unto his servants ¢he 
things which must shortly be done. (7) Behold, / come 
guickly ; blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book..... (10) And he saith unto me, 
Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book : for 
the time is at hand. (11) He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still: and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still : 
and he that is righteous, Jet him be righteous still : and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still. (12) And behold, 
I come quickly ; and my reward is with me to give every 
man according as his work shall be. .... (20) He which 
testifieth these things saith, Surely 7 come quickly: 
Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 

Is it not wonderful that such explicit declara- 
tions at the beginning, in the middle, and at the 
close of the Book of Revelation, have not prevented 
commentators from looking so far down in the vista 
of ages for the antitypes of St. John’s visions? 
One would suppose, that the mere comparison of 
v. 10 of the last chapter with the passages in the 
Book of Daniel upon which it appears to be 
founded, might have secured them from this error. 
The language to Daniel was, 


“* Wherefore shut thou up the vision, for it shall be 
for many days.”—viii. 26. 


“ But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal the 
book, even to the time of the end: many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.””—xii. 4. 


“And I heard, but I understood not: then said I, O 
my Lord, what shall be the end of these things? And 
he said, Go thy way, Daniel ; for the words are closed 
up and sealed till the time of the end..... But go thou 
thy way till the end be, for thou shalt rest, and stand in 
thy lot at the end of the days.”—xii. 8, 9, 13. 

How striking is the contrast between this and 
the language to John: “Seal not the sayings of 
the prophecy of this book : for the time is at hand.” 
Yet Daniel prophesied only about 600 years before 
John ; a priority quite unimportant in estimating 
the remoteness of events thousands of years off. 
How could the difference between 2,000 and 2,600 
years, or between 3,000 and 3,600, make events 
immediate to the Apostle, which were very remote 
from the Prophet? But some may perhaps say, 
““A thousand years are with the Lord as one day ; 
so that events at the distance of 2,000 years would 
be only two days off, and hence might be spoken 
of as close at hand.’ Yes, with the Lord; but 
not with men, for whom the Scriptures were writ- 
ten. Besides, according to this calculation, events 
at the distance of two days from John, would have 
been at the distance of only about two days and a- 
half from Daniel. The difference would be simply 
that between day after to-morrow morning and 
day after to-morrow evening. 

Is it not also strange, that Rev. xxii. 11 has been 
so often applied, as an important proof-text. to the 
eternal condition of men, when it is evident from 
the connection, that it refers to the brief period then 
intervening before Christ’s Second Coming ? 


So far as our present argument is concerned, it 
obviously makes no difference, whether the Book 
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of Revelation was written in the time of Nero, or 
in that of Domitian. 

VI. ln passages guarding against or exposing 
certain errors, all implying a general expectation 
of this kind. 

Of these errors, we notice the following : 


1. Too immediate an anticipation of these 
events. 


2 Thess. ii. 1, “ Now we beseech you, brethren, by 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gather- 
ing together unto him, (2) That ye be not soon shaken 
in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit nor by word, 
nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is at 
hand. (3) Let no man deceive you by any means : for 
that day shall not come, except there come a falling 
away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of 
perdition ; (4) Who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God. (5) Remember ye not, that 
when I was yet with you, I told you these things? (6) 
And now ye know what withholdeth that he might be 
revealed in his time. (7) For the mystery of iniquit 
doth already work : only he who now letteth [hindereth] 
will let [hinder,] until he be taken out of the way. (8) 
And then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his coming: (9) Even 
him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, wfth 
all power, and signs, and lying wonders, (10) And with 
all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that per- 
ish ; because they received not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved. (11) And for this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion, that they should be- 
lieve a lie: (12) That they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness. (13) But we are bound to give thanks always to 
God for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because 
God hath frum the beginning chosen you to salvation, 
through sanctification of the spirit, and belief of the 
truth: (14) Whereunto he called you by our gospel, to 
the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(15) Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the tra- 
ditions which ye have been taught, whether by word, or 
our epistle. (16) Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God, even our Father, which hath loved us, and 
hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, (17) Comfort your hearts, and stablish 
you in every good word and work.” 


The original in v. 2., for “is at hand,” is enesté- 
ken, ts instant, or already present—a word differing 
essentially in its force from those which our Trans- 
lators have elsewhere rendered “is at hand.” It is 
unfortunate that they have not observed that dis- 
tinction ; for the Apostle every-where teaches that 
the day of Christ is at hand, but nowhere that it is 
already present. This preterite is used elsewhere 
in the New Testament only in the participle, where 
it occurs five times, and always with the transla- 
tion, in our version, “present.” The practical 
character of the latter part of the extract shows 
that the “man of sin,” “the son of perdition,” the 
“Wicked,” to be ‘revealed,’ was not the Pope, 
but some enemy to the faith, or hostile power, 
which would arise in the times of the Thessalo- 
nians themselves—the same apparently with the 
* Antichrist,” whom the Apostle John, at a subse- 
quent period, recognized as having already come. 


The agitation among the Thessalonians, which 
the Apostle seeks to allay, shows that they had 
been taught to expect the sfcedy coming of Christ. 
Nay, it had been perhaps produced in no small 
measure by the rousing language of the previous 
letter of the Apostle himself. 


1 Thess. v. 1, “But of the times and the seasons, 
brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you. (2) 
For yourselves know perfectly, that the day of the Lord 
so cometh as a thief in the night. (3) For when they 
shall say, Peace and safety; then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail upon a women with child; 
and they shall not escape. [4] But ye, brethren, ave not 
in darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief. 
[5] Ye are all the children of light, and the children of 
the day: we are not of the night, nor of darkness. [6] 
Therefore let us not sleep, as do others; but Jet us 
watch and be sober. 


Nay, more; even this second epistle (which some 
strangely suppose to have been written for the ex- 
press purpose of warning the Thessalonians not 
to expect the Second Coming of Christ in their 
day, and of predicting the Papal apostasy) implies 
throughout that the coming of Christ is ear, 
though, it is true, not already present. Thus, 
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“ And to you who are troubled, rest with us, when 
the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven,” 
i. 7—“ By the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by our gathering together unto him,” ii. 1.— 
“The mystery of iniquity doth already work,” ii. 7. 
—“The Lord direct your hearts into the love of 
God, and into the patient waiting for Christ,” iii. 5. 

2. A disbelief in the certainty, or in the near- 
ness, of these events, from their having been so 
long deferred. 


2 Pet. iii. 1, “This second epistle, beloved, I now 
write unto you ; in both which I stir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance: [2] That ve may be mindful 
of the words which were spoken before by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandment of us the apostles 
of the Lord and Savior: [3] Knowing this first, that 
there shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts, [4] And saying, Where is the promise of 
his coming? For since the Fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation. 
[5] For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water: (6) Where- 
by the world that then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished: [7] But the heavens and the earth, which are 
now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto 
fire against the day of judgment and perdition of ungod- 
ly men. (8) But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one 
thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. (9) The Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise, as some men count slack- 
ness: but is long-suffering to us-ward. not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance. 


“[10] But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are there- 
in shall be burned up. [11] Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought 
ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, [12] Look- 
ing for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens, being on fire, shall be dissolved, and 
the elements shal! melt with fervent heat ? [13) Neverthe- 
less we, according to his promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. [14] 
Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, 
be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, with- 
out spot, and blameless. [15] And account that the 
long-suffering of our Lord is salvation ; even as our be- 
loved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom given 
unto him, hath written unto you; (16) As also in all his 
epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in which are 
some things hard to be understood, which they that are 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destruction. [17] Ye there- 
fore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, be- 
ware lest ye also, being led away with the error of the 
wicked, fall from your own steadfastness. [18] But grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. To him be glory now and for ever. Amen.” 

If the Apostles had not taught the speedy com- 
ing of Christ, what room could there have been 
for the scoff, ‘‘Where is his predicted coming ?” 
or why should the Apostle have thought it neces- 
sary to explain the unexpected delay? This ex- 
planation, it will be observed, is two-fold. First, 
“The Lord’s view of time is very different from 
ours. To Him ‘that inhabiteth eternity,’ a single 
day and a thousand years are alike, as the Psalmist 
hath said: ‘A thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night.’ Hence that delay of the promised coming 
and of the judgment, which seems to us so long, may 
appear to him as only a very brief interval.” Sec- 
ondly, the delay is ascribed by the Apostle, not to 
slackness, as some have accounted it, but to long- 
suffering towards the men of that generation, that 
they might have fuller opportunity for repentance. 


The Apostle then repeats the emphatic assur- 
ance, “The day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night ;” and charges those whom he ad- 
dresses to be “looking for and hasting unto the 
coming of the day of God,” and to be “diligent 
that” they may then “be found of him in peace, 
without spot, and blameless.” He also refers to 
that frequent mention “of these things” which is 
so marked a characteristic of the epistles of St. 
Paul. This reference is by no neans unimportant ; 
implying, as it seems to do, an identity of the 
great events so often spoken of by Paul, and re- 
peatedly as near, with those which Peter has just 
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before, vv. 10-13, described in such vivid language. 


3. A belief that the resurrection was already 
past.—If the Apostles had placed the resurrection 
afar off, would such an error be likely to have arisen ? 


2 Tim. ii. 15, ‘‘ Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightlv 
dividing the word of truth. (16) But shun profane and 
vain babblings : for they will increase unto more ungod- 
liness. (17) And their word will eat as doth a canker : 
of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus; (18) Who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrec- 
tion is past already ; and overthrow the faith of some. 
[19] Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure. 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are his, 
And, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ de- 
part from iniquity.” 


ANTS. 


F all the insect world, perhaps the ant is the 
() subject of more curious and _ interesting 
stories than any other. It holds the third rank 
among insects in respect to intellectual attain- 
ments, the honey-bee standing at the head. Scien- 
tific authorities insist that the wonderful reasoning 
powers which these little creatures display, can not 
be ascribed to zzstinct alone, but that they are actu- 
ally endowed with intellect. In support of this 
theory many marvelous stories are told ; some of 
them, to be sure, are too extravagant for any but the 
most credulous to believe, but those which I shall 
copy are taken from “ Chamber's Fournal.” 


“One of the strangest of the many strange phe- 
enoma connected with the ant-world is their battles. 
Two cities of the Wood ant, if situated within 
marching-distance of each other, must needs go to 
war. It is part of their existence. Large military 
roads, diverging from the ant-hill like so many rays 
from a center, lead out from and to each encamp- 
ment. From morning to night, these roads are 
thickly peopled, apparently without any hostile feel- 
ing on the part of either tribe: but suddenly the 
war-hatchet is unburied—the pipe of peace smoked 
out, and our Wood friends mutually arrange their 
battalions for a regular hand-to-hand fight. They 
do their work with such fury that the ground is 
covered with the dead and dying ; and so engrossed 
are they with the sublime duty of stifling with ven- 
om or mutilating and devouring each other, that 
they pay no attention even to a human foot, which 
may come down on the wings and outposts of their 
armies, and scrunch the warriors’ bones beneath its 
tread. All the time of the battle, the civic busi- 
ness of the two colonies goes on undisturbed ; and 
after the fight has lasted for a certain number of 
days, the war-hatchet is once more buried, the war- 
riors cease to frequent the roads that lead to the 
hostile encampment, and the quiet of the city is 
undisturbed.” 


But the ant-battles are not always between two 
rival camps of the same tribe, but often between 
two different tribes. When this takes place a 
furious encounter always ensues, as no quarter is 
given to the vanquished.. They fight for their free- 
dom as well as their lives. The victors enter the 
home of the vanquished and bear home their eggs 
and pupae, where they care for them until the 
young ones are large enough to work, when they 
become “ hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
for their captors. The following paragraph gives 
an account of the slave-holding propensities of 
some tribes of ants : 


The poor Negroes take kindly enough to servi- 
tude ; and when their masters return home after a 
foray, bringing fresh prisoners even of their own 
tribe, they will caress and offer the robbers food, 
with an utter obliviousness of patriotism, and a sad 
facility of chain-bearing. But it must be remem- 
bered, in mitigation of our contempt, that adult 
Negroes are never captured: the slave-owners are 
too wise for that. They take them young, indeed 
before they are born, and so secure themselves 
against inconvenient reminiscences. The Negroes 
are the workers, the squaws, the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, the nurses and factotums of 
their warrior-masters ; while these huge, awkward, 
feckless fellows sit at the bottom of their city wait- 
ing until another spell of soldiering calls them forth. 
Why, they can not even feed themselves ! The Ne- 





groes have actually to feed them; and as for taking 
care of their eggs or grubs, or building any thing 
like a shelter for themselves, they have about as 
much idea of that as a new-born baby! In one ex- 
periment that was made, when warriors, pupz, and 
larve were all thrown together into a box, where there 
was both earth to build with, and honey to eat, the 
huge helpless men-of-war roamed about and about 
in a wild distracted sort of way, looked at their 
grubs, and evidently did not know what to do with 
them, though all their materials were at hand. 
They died, some of these great creatures, and 
would soon have all perished in the very lap of 
plenty, had not the experimenter let in one tidy, in- 
dustrious, canny little Negro, and this creature, 
alone and unassisted, built cells for the young, fed 
the gasping warriors, arranged and smoothed and 
fashioned all into order, just like a dear little Ruth 
Pinch as she was, in the midst of a set of awkward 
helpless giants. The Negroes build the city, feed 
the warrior-citizens, nurse the grubs, whether war- 
rior-grubs or Negro: in short, do all the loving, 
careful. and intelligent work of the community, and 
are faithful and devoted to the death: but, like all 
indispensable and spoiled servants, they are dictato- 
rial. They will not allow one of the robber-mas- 
ters to leave the city alone, nor before the proper 
time of bloodshed and rapine has arrived; and if 
they return from a raid without the expected lift, 
the Negroes give them the cold shoulder: and, if 
very incensed, will not allow them to enter the city 
atall. If they dare to enter, dogged and sulky, 
the little Negroes drag them out again with a lan- 
tara that sends thecrest-fallen bucaniers a soldiering 
again. c. A. h 


THE BLACK CURRANT. 





HIS fruit it very popular in Europe, and for 
T its many good qualities this popularity is 
well deserved. The variety most prized originated 
in the North West of Europe, and has been great- 
ly improved by the Dutch. The berry having a 
strong aromatic flavor is thought to possess me- 
dicinal properties, and made into jellies and jams 
with little sugar, is considered a remedy for hoarse- 
ness or sore throat. Lozenges made of the berries 
and especially of their skins, are used in pectoral 
complaints. On ship-board the peculiar flavor of 
this fruit is relished as it can be eaten when al- 
most every thing else palls on the taste of one 
suffering from sea-sickness. The leaves dried 
make a subtitute for green tea, and an infusion of 
them is refreshing to taste and smell. Fruit, leaves 
and wood, possess tonic and stimulant properties, 
but the peculiar taste of the berry gains for it posi- 
tive admirers or positive dislikers; no one can 
be indifferent who has once tasted it. Yet a 
liking for it can be acquired by those who at first 
dislike the flavor. The berry crushed and mixed 
with sugar and water, makes a cooling and refresh- 
ing drink. An agreeable wine can be made 
from this juice with but little trouble or ex- 
pense. Either alone or in combination with 
other fruit, it is good in puddings, pies or tarts. 

The Black Naples is the best variety we have 
seen, but inferior varieties are sold by dishonest 
nurserymen, and, disappoint the hopeful cultivators. 
The fruit is steadily gaining favor in this country, 
as its good qualities become known. 

CULTIVATION. 


The plant grows readily from cuttings, so that 
after having once obtained the best variety, any 
number of bushes can be readily propagated. In 
this climate, it is found best to train the bushes 
with from three to six stems instead of confining it 
to one stem, as is the usual method in Britian 
where the humid climate seems to favor this treat- 
ment. The pruning-knife should be unsparingly 
used, keeping the branches a good distance apart, 
and removing all weakly twigs and feeble canes. 
Only the most vigorous should be left, and as any 
of the main stems grow old and sickly, they should 
be cut away and others allowed to sprout up and 
take their places, thus renewing the whole bush in 
time, and keeping ‘every cane in a vigorous state, 
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which can not be done in the tree or close bush 
form of training. ‘The excellence of the fruit de- 
pends on the vigor ot the bush. The best soil is 
found to be a deep, rich mould, rather moist, but 
well drained and trenched, or subsoiled. As the 
currant isa strong feeder it needs plenty of ma- 
nure ; soap-suds or almost any kind of liquid fer- 
tilizers give good returns. 1 have seen Jarge and 
thrifty bushes bearing heavy crops of noble fruit, 
growing by the side of drains which conveyed sink- 
water. Mulching is good during the hot season, 
and will save the labor of stirring the soil; little, 
however, can be expected unless some means are 
used to keep the ground friable and clean from 
weeds, giving ample room to each bush. _C._E. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Harriet M. Woaven, EDITOR. 
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ANOTHER SCIENTIFIC SPIRITUALIST. 


i SHE struggle between materialistic or Positive 


science and spiritualistic science, which has , 


been going on for years, and which has lately cen- 
tered in London, engaging the attention of England’s 
greatest thinkers, grows sharper and hotter with 
the lapse of time. The spiritualistic party received 
a great accession of strength when Williim Crookes, 
F. R.S., publicly announced his belief in the facts 
of spiritual manifestations, based on a series of 
most careful experiments by himself, in which he 


employed all the scientific tests he could bring to | 


bear. His characte: and reputation as a scientific 


man gave immense weight to his testimony. And | proves its vigor by going to Europe and routing 
now Mr Alfred Russel Wallace publishes in the | 


Fortnightly Review *‘A Defense of Modern Spiritu- 
alism,” in which he declares his belief in the phe- 
nomena of spiritual manifestations and the import- 
ance of the religion which the most enlightened 
spiritualism teaches. Mr. Wallace has been long 
known as a great traveler and author, and as an 
eminent scientific authority. He went through a 
series of original investigations in the same field 
which has made Darwin famous, and arrived at 
much the same general conclusions in regard to 
“natural selection,” etc. This Darwin himself 
concedes. Some of the definitions of the theory 
of Human Nature, given by Mr. Wallace as de- 


ductions from the facts and teachings of spiritualism, | 


are so clear and good that we quote from them : 

“1, Man is a duality, consisting of an organized 
spiritual form, evolved coincidently with and per- 
meating the physical body, and having correspond- 
ing organs and development. 

“ 2. Death is the separation of this duality, and 
effects no change in the spirit, morally or intellectu- 
ally. 

“3. Progressive evolution of the intellectual and 
moral nature is the destiny of individuals; the 
knowledge, attainments and experience of earth- 
life forming the basis of spirit-life. 


ness be aided or retarded. Just in proportion as 
we have developed our higher intellectual and mor- 
al nature, or starved it by disuse and by giving un- 
due prominence to those faculties which secure 
mere physical or selfish enjoyment, shall we be 
well or ill-fitted for the new life we enter on.” 

We might remark on this last that it is not 
peculiar to spiritualism, being also the “ essential 
teaching ” of the Bible, the “mental fabric” which 
constitutes ourselves after death, being understood 
as nothing less than our soz/s. 

The good-natured way in which Mr. Wallace 
shows the littleness of the position taken by Huxley 
and other such scientific men, in refusing to even 
investigate the claims of spiritualism, on the ground 
that many of the communications received from 
spirits are mere twaddle, is refreshing. He says of 
them, “It will thus be seen that those who can 
form no higher conception of the uses of spiritual- 
ism, ‘even if true,’ than to detect crime or to name 
in advance the winner of the Derby, not only prove 
their own ignorance of the whole subject, but ex- 
hibit in a marked degree that partial mental paraly- 
sis, the result of a century of materialistic thought, 
which renders so many men unable seriously to 
conceive the possibility of a natural continuation 
of human life after the death of the body.” 

In an article written by Mr. Noyes, and pub- 
lished in the Mew York World in 1869, entitled, 
American Positivism he predicted the time as 


all her strength ir the cause she has undertaken. 
She also speaks her mind plainly. She called on 
Brigham Young at Salt Lake, and while discussing 
with him the new movement in the Church, gave 
him the following good advice: “We urged him 
to inaugurate the Order of Enoch by himself, first 
conveying all of his immense property to the com- 
mon Community. This would demonstrate that 
his motives were purely unselfish and altogether 
for the interests of the people. When they had 
such proof, they would not hesitate, but all who 
are worthy to be members of such a movement, 
would come forward and unreservedly put their 
property into the treasury.” While we can not 
encourage or endorse Mrs. Woodhull’s irrespon- 
sible free-love ideas, and trust men and women 
have learned a lesson from the history of previous 
communistic attempts which will prevent their 
plunging into any such experiments not based on 
religious unity, we still think her present campaign- 
ing agitation, taken in connection with the new 
communistic reform among the Mormons, the 
growing liberality of the Shakers, and the excite- 
ment of many a one who thinks he or she hasa 
mission to convert the world to Communism, forms 


_ one of the signs of the times which will set watch- 
| ful people to thinking. 


near at hand when Americans will do their own | 


thinking and refuse to acknowledge the skeptical 
philosophers of the Old World as their ‘incom- 
parable masters.” That prophecy is hastening to 


fulfill itself. The balance of power seems to have | 


shifted already. The theories of Compte and 
Spencer make no headway in this country, while 
modern spiritualism, which is an American product, 


skeptical science in London. F. W. S. 


MRS. WOODHULL CAMPAIGNING. 





RS. Victoria Woodhull has a profound belief 

that Communism and free-love are to be the 
order of society in the immediate future. She has 
gone to California with a fixed purpose to agitate 
the subject on the Pacific coast, and if possible 
bring on a convention and inaugurate some practi- 
cal experiments. She says: ‘We believe there 
are ten thousand people who are grown into Uni- 
versal Brotherhood, who are only waiting an oppor- 
tunity to live out that glorious, that divine prin- 
ciple. ” - oA * 

“We are here to take the initial steps that may 
lead to the realization of such a life, and we think 
a Convention should be held in San Francisco at 
an early day to discuss the whole matter. In the 
meantime, as our strength—now feeble—shall per- 
mit, we shall canvass the Pacific Coast and endeav- 


| or to rouse those who are sleeping and to hasten 


| those who are awake, on this subject. 


We desire 


| to, and shall if we can, visit every principal place 


“4. Spirits can communicate through properly- | 


endowed mediums. 
they love or sympathize with, and strive to warn, 
protect and influence them for good by mental im- 
pression when they can not effect any more direct 
communication ; but as follows from clause 2, their 
communications will be fallible, and must be judged 
and tested just as we do those of our fellow-men.” 

* * ** For the essential teaching of spiritualism 
is, that we are, in every act and thought, helping 


They are attracted to those | 


{ 
| congenial spirits. 


to build up a‘mental fabric’ which will be and | 


constitute ourselves more completely after the death 
of the body than it does now. 
is well or ill built, so will our progress and happi- 


in California, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington 
Territory, and spread the flag of a Community life 
to the breeze with the hope that the great and good 
and earnest men and women may enlist under and 
support it, until a harmonious life shall be actually 
realized and the doom of the isolated family and 
the slave-wife, be heralded to the world. 

“ We find people wherever we go, weary and 
sick of isolation, pining tor that communion and 
happiness, to be had only by the association of 
For such, Community life is a 
necessity, and we feel certain that when the way is 
opened, they will joyfully and quickly take the lead 
in that which shall finally carry che people forward 


| into a new and truer life than has yet been lived in 


Just as this fabric | 


the world.” 





The following extracts from Mormon papers 
show how they look upon the new law: Says the 
Salt Lake Herald : 


“ The long agony is over, the strife is ended, and 
the Poland bill, as amended in the Senate, is now 
the law of the land. While it will be objected to 
by all true Democrats and Republicans as _ special 
in its character, as divesting the people of Utah of 
their vested rights of self-government, by confer- 
ring on the United States officers rights, duties and 
powers, that by 7zgh¢ belong to the people and 
their servants; yet, in all other respects it is a bar- 
ren victory to the Utah “ Ring”—a broken scepter 
from which its authors can gather no laurels, nor 
the carpet-baggers steal any lands or property. 

“ That young lawyer from Utah who, having ob- 
tained Mormon patronage, afterward sought to 
slaughter them by this bill, will hardly recognize 
in the present law the infamous statute he proposed. 
And those shysters who were preparing to fatten on 
the alimony of plural wives must still, in the future 
as in the past, fill their bellies with husks. So far 
as the people of Utah are concerned, except for its 
trampling on the doctrine of our Government, that 
the people shall elect their own officers, they will 
receive it as a measure which should put an end to 
the falsehoods, clamor, lies and slander of that un- 
principled ‘Ring’ and its lying and dastardly organ.” 

And the Deseret News contains the following : 

“ The bill did not pass until some of its most 
objectionable features had been extracted. In dis- 
cussing the bill in the House, one of the members 
—the sponsor Poland, we think—urged in its favor 
that it was not nearly so severe as the bill which 
passed the Senate, but failed to pass the House, 
last session. This argument is about as rational 
as the highwayman’s who, after robbing his victim, 
told him he had not been so badly used as he would 
have been if he had fallen into the hands of anoth- 
er desperado, who intended not only to rob, but to 
murder him. A similar illustration will apply to 
the Poland bill as it passed the House, in com- 
parison with its shape as it subsequently passed 
both Houses. It is not so bad now as when it first 
passed the House, by a great deal ; but it still has 
features seriously obnoxious to every lover of Ameri- 
can liberty and popular rights. 

“The great objection to the bill in its present 
shape is a fundamental and fatal one: it takes from 
the people and their legislative representatives 
powers and rights enjoyed by them for a quarter of 
a century, always enjoyed by them, now enjoyed by 
ail other Territories and States, and concentrates 
those powers and rights in half-a-dozen Federal 
appointees—a thing entirely foreign to constitu- 
tional and Republican principles.” 





DIED at the Community, July 7th, Mrs. ACHSAH 
RICHARDSON CAMPBELL, aged ninety, lacking 
thirty-two days. She was a member of the origi- 


Mrs. Woodhull certainly shows energy. She uses | nal circle of believers in Putney, Vt., receiving 
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the doctrine of Salvation from Sin under J. H. N.’s 
preaching in 1836; and becoming more intimately 
connected with the Association by the marriage 
of two daughters, her only children, one toG W. 
Noyes, the other to Wm. H. Woolworth in 1848. 
She was born and brought upin the very heart 
of Massachusetts conservatism and respectability, 
and in becoming a Perfectionist sacrificed great 
pride of character and connection. But though 
she suffered peculiarly in the persecution which 
expelled us from Putney, she clung to her faith 
without swerving and joined us at Oneida about a 
year after we started. She had been a widow then 
seven years. Her husband was a physician of 
considerable eminence in Vermont. She lived 
here much respected and beloved, and in all the 
enjoyment her weight of years would allow. Her 
heart was large, and her mind original. She was 
quaint and humorous in conversation, and could 
make herself the theme without the least spice of 
conceit or tiresome egotism, often provoking 
laughter at her own expense. She loved life, and 
the preservation of her faculties was remarkable to 
the last. She had the happiness of living in the 
bosom of her own family, as well as in the bosom 
of the Community family, for the last twenty-five 
years of her life. A daughter, a son-in-law, two 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild ministered 
to the comfort of her declining years. For more 
particulars about her see a communication by her- 
self published in the CiRCULAR of April 6th, 1874. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—On Friday, July 3, we received a friendly call 
from Professor Mears of Hamilton College at 
Clinton. He was accompanied by Philip Schaff 
Ph. D., D. D., the celebrated American Divine who 
has made himself famous in this country and in 
Germany by his writings and by his labors for the 
advancement of unsectarian Christian codperation 
and fellowship. The prominent part he took in 
bringing about the Evangelical Alliance is known 
to all. He is now engaged in translating and edit- 
ing Lange’s Commentaries on the Bible. He also 
occupies the chair of Greek in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary of New York, the position formerly 
filled by Dr. Robinson the eminent theologian and 
lexicographer. It was with undisguised satisfac- 
tion that we showed these gentlemen the practical 
working of Christian Communism in our family, 
answered their inquiries and listened to their criti- 
cisms. Dr. Mears, while appreciating the econo- 
mies of codperation and wishing that among Chris- 
tians, as friends and neighbors, more mutual help 
could be encouraged, spoke of our social system 
in terms that made it evident that he does not yet 
sufficiently appreciate the improvements which we 
have made upon the monogamic system. Dr. 
Schaff, with genial Christian toleration which his 
extensive travel, his broad education and catholic 
sympathies have given him, seemed to study us as 
an interesting phenomenon, wondering meanwhile 
that we could keep in check the passions of envy 
and jealousy under our peculiar order of life. 


—The team which runs almost hourly between 
our house and the Villa, frequently picks up some 
of our little ones with their attendants, when other 
passengers are few, to give them a short ride. This 
afternoon our four two-year-olds, Allan, Stephen, 
Corinna and Theodore, rode to the Villa. On the 
way home the wagon, a high four-seated one, was 
well filled with nine grown persons and a child be- 
sides the four babies. A pile of stones which had 
just been placed beside the road, so startled the 
horses as they came suddenly upon it, that they 
sheered to one side, backing the wagon down a low 
bank. Here they stopped, but too late to save the 





wagon from tipping over and throwing every one 
out. All, however, went over so slowly and easily 
that no one was hurt, though at first little Allan 
lay so still, making no sound, that he was taken up 
in fear and dread, when he immediately comforted all 
by crying. When the incident was told in our meet- 
ing to-night every heart went out in thankfulness 
to the merciful, protecting Providence that watch- 
es over us and our little ones, and we felt as one of 
the party expressed it, “ that truly the arms of the 
Lord were around them.” 


—We make another extract from our weekly 
letter from J. W. T. He writes from Minneapolis, 
July 4th: 

“T fear that Ayrshire milk has not got up so far 
as this. At dinner to-day we had on the bill-of- 
fare, inter omnia, ‘Strawberries and cream.’ Now 
is the time for me, thought I, for I have run away 
from strawberries this year pretty effectually; the 
two meals of them I had at Berlin being all I have 
enjoyed. So when dessert came, I boldly cried 
out, ‘Strawberries and cream.’ I did not wait 
long, for the quantity furnished made dispatch 
easy. The waiter came bearing a small sauce-dish 
with the bottom fairly covered with wild strawber- 
ries, about as large as good-sized peas ; these and 
nothing more. The waiter vanished. I waited, 
admiringly gazing on the fruit before me, and 


and Mrs. V. will provide for your children. 


waited patiently, for just in front of me sat a party | 


of ten, Minnesota country lads and lasses who had 
evidently taken advantage of the 4th to come into 
town and dine at the Nicollet, and it was interesting 
to see them making the most of the great occasion. 
But coming back to the contemplation of my straw- 
berries, I motioned to another waiter. He came. 
‘I would like some sugar and cream for these 
berries,’ said I. ‘Cream—cream sir!’ said he, with 
somewhat of wonder in his tone and look. ‘ Yes, 
cream,’ said I, ‘I called for strawberries and 
cream.’ He seemed to hesitate a moment and 
then went and brought sugar and some milk, that 
was never nearer cream than the bottom of the 
pan, set it down and retired in silence. I mixeda 
due proportion of the two with my berries and ate 
them in mute wonder at the ability of ‘great hotels’ 
to furnish such luxuries as ‘strawberries and 
cream.’”’ 

—I have no knack at cultivating flowers. I have 
never had a bed in the women’s garden—many of 
our women do have—and in the morning when I 
raise my curtain, I see them flitting about among 
their darling roses and geraniums, with rake or 
watering-pot in hand, as happy and intent as a 
mother over her baby. I love flowers in a certain 
way, their beauty and delicate odors please me; 
yet I confess to a kind of mild wonder as I see my 
sisters’ enthusiasm, and very much fear that if their 
cultivation all depended ‘on me our fine flower-beds, 
our bouquets and button-hole nosegays would be- 
come extremely rare. Yet see how I, a poor non- 
producer, am served in the Community. Two 
large flower-gardens, flush with beauty and perfume, 
entice me if I step out-of-doors. In the house, 
flowers greet me in almost every room; my vase 
is filled by unknown hands. As I enter the meet- 
ing hall a nosegay of beautiful roses is presented to 
me. While I amregaling myself with it my right- 
hand neighbor gives me a stem with a delicate 
white flower on it and whispers “ This is the vea/ 
jessamine!” I inhale with delight this new per- 
fume, and then return to my roses. Presently the 
lady on my left pulls my sleeve, and presenting a 
leaf says, “* This is the true lavender !”—To crown 
all, bouquets of the choicest scents combined, 
are passed from hand to hand round the Hall, 
breathing beauty, and scattering their sweets on all. 
Truly can I say, flowers are among the “all things” 
I freely inherit by forsaking all for Communism. 

C. 

—In an ordinary family the mother usually has 








the care and superintendence of the whole house- 
hold; the furniture, bedding, washing, baking, sew- 
ing, etc., etc. A Community family, though in 
many respects like a common one, is so large as to 
make it necessary to divide the care; and so arise 
various departments, clothing, washing, furniture, 
bedding, and so on, each having a competent head 
appointed to the office. If you need anew win- 
dow curtain, stand-spread, an easy chair, a foot- 
stool, a different bedstead, a looking-glass or a 
larger bureau, just apply to Mrs. S., who has charge 
of the furniture, and she will be sure to do her 
best to accommodate you. When the carpet in 
your room grows threadbare and shabby, let Miss 
K. know of it and she will provide you a better 
one. If any one of the two hundred beds needs 
a tick mended, more husks supplied, a new mat- 
tress, a wider counterpane, larger or smaller pil- 
lows, in short if in any way it needs changing or 
repairing, she who needs it has only to speak 
to Mrs. N. and as if by magic the work is done. 
If one of your dresses is new and you would like 
to have it carefully washed, or you need a piece of 
cloth bleached, when you put it in the wash men- 
tion it to Mrs. K., and you will find yourself as 
well served as though you had not left it to others. 
Mrs. C. will furnish goods for your own clothing, 
But of 
all the offices thus filled that relieve us of burden, 
that of superintending the kitchen is the one most 
appreciated. This post is filled by two of our 
women (changing quite often), while all the others 
go to the table entirely free from the loss of appe- 
tite occasioned by the responsibility of planning, 
and the anxiety of preparing the food. No wonder 
we women of thirty are mistaken for Misses when 
we are saved from so much care 1nd vexation ! 


-—We have been painted (so to speak), this 
spring and summer, from roof to portico, till the 
whole air seemed permeated with the odor of lin- 
seed oil and turpentine. As we dodged through 
door and hall with cautious glance on either hand, 
gathering our skirts close to keep them from 
stain, we fancied at times that an epidemic 
had come upon us, and wondered when and 
where it would end. From the mansion-house it 
spread to the Tontine, the business-office, the 
dairy, the barns, and last week gathered all its 
energies on the Arcade, the home of the CircULAR. 
But now that the plague is almost stayed, and the 
remembrance of our annoyance dies away with 
the odor, we draw a free breath and feel ready to 
contemplate the results, and confess that we find 
ourselves improved. A feeling of gratitude even 
steals over us toward our indefatigable brother 
who has engineered and accomplished the task ; 
and who, through it all, appeared to study his 
colors with the eye and zeal of an artist. How 
often have we seen him step back and throw him- 
self into an attitude to admire and criticise the 
great work! And now that his labors are almost 
done he leaves his brush and workmen for a little 
while to come and impress on us the fact that the 
fine appearance of our newly-painted buildings is 
all owing to the great excellence of the paint, 
which its manufacturers, Terry, Gridley & Co. of 
Waterville, N. Y., claim has a superior wearing 
quality effected by neutralizing the corroding in- 
fluence of lead. His own experience with it, he 
thinks, confirms the claims of the makers. We 
accept the enthusiastic praise of the paint without 
question, being only too thankful that its reign, 
for this season at least, has drawn to a close. 

OUR VISITORS. 

—Mrs. Remington called here the other day 
with a letter of introduction from Gen. Armstrong. 
She is filling a very important post during the sum- 
mer vacation of teachers at Hampton, Va., is the only 
lady teacher left on the place. Her call was for 
the purpose of looking over our preserving-fac tory, 
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and learning all she could from us on fruit-packing 
She intends starting the preservation of fruit as 
one branch of industry at Hampton, though ona 
very small scale at first. 


—We find our motherly feelings sadly tried, 
sometimes. Such delicate waifs are dandled amidst 
the crowds who people our parlors! They ought 
to have staid at home for months yet. Poor in- 
fants, sad-eyed and wondering! We long now and 
then to take one of them (mayhap bare-armed and 
bare-necked, yet the weather chilly enough for 
wraps) and cuddle it in some snug corner to the 
crooning of a lullaby. Poor mothers too! Per- 
haps their treasure came unasked, and they not 
ready to sacrifice the girlish delights of company 
and excitement. There are other occasions when 
we are tempted somewhat differently. That 
sturdy boy of three summers. who, when asked 
by his ma and gran’ma to go up with them 
and see the “pitty, pitty birdies,” clenches his 
fist and ejaculates, “I sant!” and stops at intervals 
all the way up to repeat the observation ; how our 
fingers itch to give him the spanking he deserves! 
But what a pleasure to meet with children who 
are gentlemen and ladies inembryo. The other 
day we had acall from Mrs. with her two 
boys aged eleven and thirteen, her little girl of two 
years and its nurse. Mrs. herself is the per- 
fect lady—refined and elegant—and her children 
reflect the same polish. The two boys were quiet 
and well-behaved yet manly and robust; and they 
spoke with an accent so pleasantly modulated we 
marveled thereat. They showed their mother the 
respect due a lady, and she treated them as if they 
were grown-up gentlemen. We took occasion to 
inquire of her as to the course she had pursued 
with them, at the same time complimenting her on 
their manners; remarking too, that it is a well- 
known fact that many a great and good man owes 
his greatness and goodness more to the influence 
of his mother, rightly used at an early age, than to 
any thing else. Mrs. replied that if mothers 
would only appreciate this idea, their influence 
could in a measure shape the future of their chil- 
dren. She had striven as much as possible, to as- 
sociate with her boys in their various occupations 
—to keep their minds employed in healthy ways, 
and make home so attractive to them that they 
would not long for other society than she saw fit to 
give them. Surely a woman with so wise a heart, 
wil] be blessed in her children ! 


—The railway station of the Midland is so near 
our coor that most of our women wear the short 
dress to Joppa. Mrs. C., who made the trip in that 
costume the other day, tells the following story : 

“ When we climbed into the car we found it so 
full that we had to walk nearly the whole length of 
it before we could get a seat. A lady was sitting 
alone, and my companion asked if I might occupy 
the seat with her, ‘ O, yes, certainly,’ she answered, 
‘I am going to stay but a few minutes. Sit right 
down !’ I thanked her, and ensconced myself com- 
fortably beside her. I soon perceived that she was 
one of those hoity-toity, bustling old ladies, who 
are always in such a fidget to see every thing that 
is going on that they generally fail of observing 
what nearly every body is sure to notice. She 
turned to the window and looking eageriy toward 
our house and grounds, exclaimed, ‘O, I wish I 
could see some of them! I wonder if they w// 
come out where we can see them ?’? She addressed 
her remarks to a gentleman and lady in front of her, 
and the lady answered that she hoped so. 

“Lady in Front.—‘They had the pick of the 
country here, didn’t they ?’ . 

“Gentleman.—‘O, no! But they have done a great 
deal to improve and ornament the place.’ 

“Just then the train moved along so that we 
could get a clear view of the Tontine and road to 
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the station, when the bustling old lady ejaculated, 

“*Q, I wish some of those women would come 
out where I can see them. I do want to see their 
dress so much; but I suppose they keep out of 
sight on purpose, don’t they?’ I felt such an im- 
pulse to laugh that I had all I could do to keep my 
face straight. 

“Lady in Front.—‘1 presume they will have a 
great rush of visitors there to-morrow. They 
always do on the 4th.’ 

“Old Lady (who has no curiosity).—‘ Why, what 
do people go there for ?’ 

“Gentleman.— O, to enjoy the grounds and get 
something good to eat, I suppose.’ 

“Old Lady.—‘ What queer people they are! You 
don’t suppose, now, that I shall get a glimpse of 
their short dress, do you ?” 

“Lady in Front (with a suppressed smile)—‘ Per- 
haps you may; we’re not off their grounds yet. 
Look ! there are some of them on that bank.’ 

“Old Lady (excitedly).—‘ O, where, where ? Dear 
me! I didn’t see them. Where were they? Well, 
I suppose I didn’t look in the right place. How 
did they look ?” 

“Lady in Front.—‘ They were dressed very neatly 
and prettily... The gentleman, who I am sure no- 
ticed my short dress when I passed through the 
car, at this point bent down and whispered some- 
thing to his wife. The old lady at my side con- 
tinued to rattle on in her flighty way until we 
reached Oneida. when she began to gather up her 
bundles. I stepped into the aisle to let her pass. 
hoping she would notice my dress ; but she was too 
much absorbed in her paper parcels and her exit 
from the train to observe any thing else. The 
gentleman and lady in front cast amused glances at 
each other as she took her departure utterly un- 
conscious that the reprehensible short dress, which 
she was so anxious to get a sight of, had been 
touching her own ample skirts all the morning.” 


REMARKS BY J. H. N. AT A LATE CRITICISM. 


In general, the way to escape from evil or from 
any bad social relations, is to die into Christ—to 
turn away from this life. Diseases of the body are 
very serious things if we live in the body—if that is 
our home and the principal thing we are interested 
in; but if we are spirits, and our habitations are in 
Christ—if we go back out of our bodies into the 
resurrection and dwell with him—then diseases of 
the body become very superficial things. Paul calls 
them “light afflictions which endure but for a mo- 
ment.” We can make them just what we please. 
We can make them very serious by living in them, 
or we can make them light and superficial by retir- 
ing from them into the eternal. 


FOPPIANA. 


EEL-FLIES AND EEL-FISHING. 

Fune 30th.—About eight in the evening, Mr. N. 
summoned us to the lake shore to see the eel-flies. 
It was a most astonishing spectacle. Swarming 
about our heads and extending up higher than the 
tallest trees on shore, they filled the air as com- 
pletely as thick falling snow-flakes. 

The eel-fly is about the size of a wasp, the body 
long and slender with two or three long caudal fila- 
ments. The antennz are small. When at rest the 
wings stand up from the body straight and high, 
like those of a butterfly. The insect when fully 
grown lives but a few hours. It is quite harm- 
less. We perceived that these flies were trying to 
go out onto the lake, but the wind was so strong 
they could make no headway against it. As far as we 
could see north of us along the shore they were so 
numerous as fairly to impart a hazy appearance to 
the atmosphere. Their sudden advent was quite 
a mystery. Ata quarter to eight Mr. N. was walk- 
ing along ‘the®beach and noticed a few of them fly- 








ing overhead ; in fifteen minutes there were accord- 
ing to our estimate, millions on millions of them. 
We soon discovered that they came from the woods. 
We could see them flying over the tops of the trees 
in vast numbers toward the shore. Neighbor S., 
who is versed in the history of most living things 
about Oneida Lake, and an accomplished sports- 
man, was called, and told us something of the hab- 
its of the insect. He said that when the wind went 
down, the flies would go onto the lake, fall into the 
water and perish, and thus become an easy prey to 
the eels and fishes. Also that they appeared in 
such numbers as we then saw them, for a few nights 
only, and that this was a rare time for svearing eels, 
as at night they come to the surface of the water to 
feast on the flies. Finally Mr. S. consented to go 
with a party of us the next evening. Before going 
farther let us quote some authorities on the eel-fly 
or more properly the May-fly. Packard says : 

“The May-flies or Ephemerids, as their name 
implies, are, when fully grown, very short lived, the 
adult taking no food. The sexes unite while on 
the surface of the water, and after a short union 
the female drops in the water her eggs, in two long 
cylindrical masses. each consisting of numerous 
minute eggs. The larve live in running water and 
prey on small aquatic insects. the body being long 
and flat. with hair-like antennz. and small eves situ- 
ated on the side of the head. They live, it is sta- 
ted, two or three years, and reside in burrows in 
the mud, under stones or among grass and weeds 
where they may he taken with the water-net in 
great abundance, and are beautiful objects for the 
aquarium.” 

In the “ Illustrated Natural History,” we find the 
following: “These insects are called day-flies 
from the shortness of their existence in the perfect 
state. They are also called May-flies. Both lar- 
ve and pupz present a considerable resemblance 
to the perfect insect; but the entire period of the 
preparatory stage is passed in the water. During 
this interval the larvae and pupz make themselves 
little hurrows in the sides of the pond or stream in 
which they live. and these burrows have two open- 
ings, so that if the insect enters bv one it can pass 
out by the other without the necessity of turning 
round in its narrow domicile. On arriving at ma- 
turity the pupz come out of the water, when the 
perfect insect emerges from its case and takes to 
flight. It is still enclosed in a verv delicate pellicle 
to get rid of which it soon attaches itself by its 
claws to any object that may be at hand, and after 
a few struggles leaves this encumbrance behind it 
and flies away. After this last change the insect 
exhibits its brightest colors, and the tails grow to 
twice their previous lenecth. The emerging of these 
insects from the water seems alwavs to take place 
in the evening, and as the whole of the Ephemeri- 
dz ina river arrive at maturity at the same period, 
they generally make their appearance in such count- 
less swarms, for two or three evenings. that the 
effect produced by one species with white wings, 
has been compared to a heavy fall of snow. By 
the next morning the majority of these insects are 
found lying dead upon the shore in heaps.” 

In these accounts nothing is said about forests 
as a resort of the insect. According to our obser- 
vation of them on the night of their first appear- 
ance, they came directly from the woods. Two 
evenings after this, the wind was so strong as to 
prevent them from getting to the water; but on 
going back among the trees twenty or thirty rods 
from shore, we found them fully as thick as on the 
first occasion. Our naturalist. Mr. H. is of the 
opinion that the flies seek the trees as a conven- 
ient place to alight and disengage themselves from 
the transparent pellicle which they cast off before 
going forth to the water. 

To resume our narrative. The next evening at 
half-past seven, the weather being fine, we pushed 
our boats from shore. The Lake was quiet. and 
we pulled down to theriver’s mouth—a party of five 
in two boats. Mr. S. took the lead in his staunch 
little skiff, the ‘‘ Alice,’’ containing also Mr. N. and 
an oarsman. J. R. and J. H. C. followed in a Jar- 
ger craft. In the bow of each boat was an upright 
stake well fastened and about five feet in length. 
Secured to the upper end of this was an open frame- 
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work of wrought-iron bars, curved in such a way 
as to form a receptacle with a bottom and three 
sides. This was to hold the “fat pine,” and its 
capacity was a medium-sized armful; said pine 
being stowed away in large quantities under the 
seats. Our weapons of offense were spears. The 
eel-spear is of peculiar construction. ‘The handle 
is a light pine pole ten feet long. On one end 
are screwed two slender pieces of oak branching 
out in opposite directions, their tips being from 
twelve to sixteen inches apart. A sharp iron spike 
six inches in length reaches from the end of the 
pole to the point of nearest approach of the two 
prongs. After pulling two or three miles out into 
the lake, we found the eel-flies on the surface of 
the water in great abundance. Not a square yard 
of surface was free from them, and often they 
whitened the water over large areas. Our boats 
would part windrows of them which extended no 
doubt for miles. We could now understand the 
mission of the eel-fly, and witness its fate. When 
it is remembered that what we saw of the swarm- 
ing of the eel-fly on the previous evening, was a 
common occurrence all round the Lake, the count- 
less millions that we found floating on the waters 
can be easily accounted for. 


As it grew dark we started our fires. How the 
flames enveloped the “tat pine” sticks, and 
roared and crackled in the breeze, and licked 
up the pitch, and passed in a great volume of 
blaze and smoke off over the bow, brilliantly 
lighting up the water tor some distance round, 
and bringing into bold relief the stalwart spear- 
man as he stands with poised weapon and 
gazes intently into the liquid depths! The boats 
circle round and round, but the game is very shy. 
Twice however the spear of our friend S. drank 
blood. Once it flew from his hand and transfixed 
a writhing victim nearly a boat’s length away. 
The two specimens caught were each between three 
and four pounds in weight. The young novice who 
held the spear in the other boat saw two wriggling 
monsters, but betore he could collect his scattered 
wits they were gone. What a strange situation is 
this! The boats have drifted far apart. Save the 
light over our bow, darkness surrounds us; the 
shore-line has vanished. Underneath is the gentle 
swell of the Lake. The imagination is stirred at 
the glimpses caught of these dwellers of the deep, 
rarely to be seen in the day-time, and who inhabit 
the deepest part of the Lake. How these waters 
must swarm with life! These snake-like eels 
twisting torpidly along just below the surface, af- 
ford us a hint as to what may be in the unseen 
deep. Suppose these waters to be drawn off and 
the Lake-bed be laid bare! What a writhing, 
squirming, flopping, gasping mass would be dis- 
closed! Great eels and water snakes, huge mus- 
kallonge and cat-fish ; enormous snapping turtles, 
the fierce pike and belligerent bass, ugly lizards, 
and acres on acres of bull-heads, “ lawyers,” white- 
fish and perch; in short the whole vast population 
of the great Lake-basin would appear, a/sight to 
ravish the epicure, delight the zoologist, and fill 
with crazy aquisitiveness the man of dollars and 
cents.—Other lights begin to appear far down the 
Lake. Meanwhile our leading boat has started 
homeward. We follow its light, and guided by 
the beacon which our friends on shore have kin- 
dled, reach after a long pull, the welcome landing. 
Next day there is a high wind in shore, so that 
the flies lie so thick in spots along the beach, 
that we can easily believe what we are told, 
viz., that the farmers sometimes cart them away to 
fertilize their lands a 


The following is from another visitor at Joppa: 

The eel-flies “ go forth in the dance” these beau- 
tiful midsummer evenings. You have seen the 
dance of insects inthe air? Well, the eel-flies bal- 
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ance and turn high above the trees and fill the sky 
like snowflakes. It is not a Shaker dance, we are 
told, but a wedding dance—a dance like that at 
Shiloh when the sons of Benjamin caught every 
man his wife. They make their wedding toilet in 
the earlier part of the day. And look, what an all- 
pervading instinct is the bridal ornament! Even 
the insects must have their gems and embroidery, 
their lace and glitter for the occasion. We saw one 
ot these weddingers dress itself to day; but we 
should not say dress itself, or make its toilet ; we 
did not see it put any thing on, we saw it throw off 
an over-garment, an opera-cloak, a water-proof, or 
whatever you please, and discover its bridal suit. 
Quitting sentiment, we saw it shed its skin. One 
had lighted on the window-pane near where we sat 
in the iniddle of the afternoon. How long it had been 
there we don’t know. It was perfect in form, with 
legs, wings, caudal filaments, etc., fully developed. 
As we were looking at it, it began to push up its 
head as through a mask; then emerged its shoulders 
and presently its four legs sprang out, making fran- 
tic motions to find something on which to cling. 
But though the legs of the pellicle held fast, the 
heavy head and fast-escaping body bent back, away 
from the window, and the new legs beat the air till 
the wings were entirely disenthralled, when they 
came to the legs assistance, carrying them to the 
pane, where they fastened just above the old ones. 
There getting a purchase, they soon extricated 
the long body and still longer filaments of the in- 
sect, the whole pertormance occupying less than two 
minutes. As fast as the body slipped out at one 
end the pellicle showed a transparent emptiness at 
the other ; and when the insect had got entirely out 
the gossamer undress shriveled in the wind, and 
soon blew away. And now appeared the jewels 
and embroidery, the lace and the satin. You saw 
a new eel-fly in its bridal gloss and decorations. It 
hung on the window two or three hours in the sun, 
and then flew off, leaving us to wonder if the 
change which took place in believers at the coming 
of Christ was not something like that. R. 


QUESTION ANSWERED. 

Referring to the article “ What is your Authori- 
ty?” in the CIRCULAR of June 15, a correspondent 
asks : 

“‘ How do you reconcile your assertion, ‘ We be- 
lieve, and have confessed to the world, that our 
movement is the beginning of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth,’ with such words as these spoken 
by Christ 1800 years ago: ‘ Repent, for the King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand.” ‘So likewise ye, when 
ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the 
Kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Are you not 
placing yourselves somewhat in the same position 
with those who assert that the words ‘this genera- 
tion’ referred to a generation then hundreds or 
thousands of years in the future ?”’ 

In speaking of the Kingdom of Heaven as at 
hand, Christ referred to the establishment of that 
kingdom in the invisible world at the time of his 
Second Coming. In the thirteenth chapter of St 
John, he says to his disciples, “ Little children, yet a 
little while I am with you: Ye shall seek me, and 
as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go ye can not 
come; so now I say to you.” And in the four- 
teenth chapter he says, continuing the discourse, 
“I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again and re- 
ceive you unto myself; that where I am there ye 
may be also.” That event was near at hand, and 
harmonizes with our belief and with the Bible 
prophecies, that the will of God shall finally be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven. Perhaps 
one cause of confusion on this subject may be the 
old, popular idea of the churches that when a pious 
person dies he or she goes straight to heaven and 
is with God. The true view is that all the genera- 
tions of the dead were in Hades until Christ estab- 
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lished his kingdom at the time of his Second Com- 
ing and the first judgment. Paul says, “ For this 
we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we 
which are alive and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. For 
the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: Then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord.” If the dead in Christ had been 
already in heaven there would have been no occa- 
sion for their “rising” then. Itis thus evident 
enough that when Christ said tie Kingdom of Heav- 
en was at hand he referred to ihe establishment of 
that Kingdom in the invisible world, and the ground 
for our position is left clear. We believe Christ 
and his people in the invisible Kingdom have been 
in an important sense controlling affairs in this 
world during the last 1800 years. They have really 
ruled the nations through unseen agencies. What 
we mean when we speak of our movement as the 
beginning of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is that the 
invisible kingdom established at the Second Advent 
is now coming into the visible sphere. 


THE DOCTORS MOB. 


It was in the year 1787, in New York,—before the 
“ Empire City” had heard the names of Astor or Stewart, 
and when wooden Dutch gables faced Broadway, and 
Castle Garden was an aristocratic park. 

In a remote corner of the “ Old Common” now- 
built over with fine houses stood at that date a crazy 
structure, which had been used as an army hospital dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war. As the place was then out 
of the way of public travel, a number of medical students 
had selected it for a dissection house, conveying thither 
the bodies which they procured for their experiments. 

One day in the spring of the above-named year, sev- 
eral of the students were busy there studying a human 
“subject,” when some loitering school-boys, prompted by 
curiosity, stopped near the building. 

One of the students, Jim Dowell, a wild, harum-scar- 
um young fellow, seeing the boys, took it into his head 
to startle them alittle. He opened the door, and call- 
ing the nearest boy, held out a mangled human arm. 

“See here,” said he, pointing to the bloody member ; 
‘*this is your mother’s arm, sir,”’ and added some brutal 
allusion to “the hand that had whipped him.” 

The boy turned pale, and ran away crying followed by 
the others ; upon which Dowell shut the door and had a 
good laugh with his companions over the “capital joke !”’ 

Now it happened that this poor boy’s mother had 
really died a few weeks before, and to his grieved and 
affrighted heart it seemed certain that the student bad 
spoken the cruel truth. His mother’s body was up there 
in the dissection house, and the young doctors were cut- 
ting it to pieces. 

He ran and told his father, the tears streaming down 
his cheeks. The poor man was horrified. His sorrow 
for his lost wife was fresh and keen, and he was in no 
mood to reason upon the absurdity of the boy’s story. 
Grave-robbing was not so uncommon a crime that his 
own burial-ground should be always safe from the 
ghouls. 

Acting upon his fears, he left his work and reported 
to his friends what his little son had told him. They 
tried to calm him, and to pursuade him that the story 
was only a thoughtless jest, but the excited man would 
not hear; and finally, to quiet his terrible suspicions, 
they advised him to uncover the grave of his wife and 
satisfy himself that her body was really there. He 
consented, and a number of men volunteered to go and 
help him. 

“They opened the grave, and made the shocking dis- 
covery thai the body was gone! ‘The poor man gave 
way to atransport of grief, and his companions were 
now as much excited as himself. They firmly believed, 
as he did, that the mangled arm which the boy had seen 
was just what Jim Dowell had said it was. 

Filled with righteous rage, they hastily collected 
rude weapons and started to inflict vengeance on the 
wretches who desecrated the dead. The movement got 
wind, and rumor had no sooner told the cause of it 
than hundreds of indignant husbands and fathers ran to- 
gether from every part of the city, armed with hatchets, 
shovels, mattocks, stones and clubs. The grievance of 
one man became the grievance of a multitude. ‘The 
wrathful march of a few to punish a neighbor’s injury, 
grew into a regular crusade against a public outrage. 

The mob thickened as it went, and the students in the 
old hospital heard the distant thunder of the storm and 
fled. 

The avengers reached the spot only to find that their 
prey had flown, and in the fury of the moment they tore 
the building down. but this trifling destruction did not 
satisfy them. Their rage, now past reason, turned itself 
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against the whole medical profession. Who but “the 
faculty ”’ employed the body-snatchers? If they pun- 
ished all, they would be sure to hit the guilty ones. 

And the leader started the cry, “ Down with the 
doctors !”” 

The mob swept on, growing larger every minute, and 
with all a mob’s inevitable noises—howling, hooting, 
shouting and cursing. At every house that bore a phy- 
sician’s sign they stopped, broke in, and ransacked and 
destroyed without mercy. The skeletons and portions 
of preserved human remains found in the doctors’ 
offices added fresh fuel to their rage. The physicians 
themselves in every case fled at the rabble’s approach 
and concealed themselves, else some might have suffer- 
ed severely, and even lost their lives at the hands of the 
maddened rioters. 

No name in the profession was so well known, and no 
reputation so high, but the fury of the time marked it 
for the common vengeance. The destroyers made no 
distinctions. Office after office and house after house 
was pulled down or pillaged. The terrified doctors 
hurried from place to place, and to all peace-loving 
people it seemed that an army of demons had been let 
loose upon New York. 

The police were swept away like straws before the 
insurgent throng. The military were called out but did 
nothing. ‘The city was wholly in the hands of the mob. 

Two days and two nights this reign of terror lasted, 
and between forty and fifty houses were destroyed, and 
several persons killed. Gov. Clinton, and other high 
officers and eminent men, had repeatedly tried in vain 
to appease the rabble. The military was strengthened, 
but Baron Steuben, who commanded them, still hoped 
for peaceful means, and was reluctant to begin the 
slaughter of an undisciplined mass of men. 

At last the persecuted physicians, driven from every 
hiding-place, took refuge in the county jail. Here were 
nearly seventy of them. The military tormed round the 
jail to protect them. The mob, learning where they 
were, centered their final fury upon this place. This 
was on the third day of the riot. Insane with rage, and 
some of them decbtions ready for murder, they howled 
after the trembling inmates, and made a determined ef- 
fort to carry the jai] by storm. 

Gov. Clinton, John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Gen. Steuben placed themselves before the wild mass, 
calling, entreating, and expostulating, but the multitude 
cared nothing for great men then. They demanded 
that at least the doctors in whose offices they had found 
human remains should be given up to them. 

This was of course refused, and they began to throw 
stones and bricks at the soldiers—three regiments of 
Revolutionary veterans—who stood around the jail. 
Occasionally a pistol would go off in the hands of some 
ove in the crowd. Mr. Jay was knocked down by a 
stone, and then the Governor determined to order the 
soldiers to fire. 

Once more Baron Steuben persuaded him to delay. 
But while in the very act of entreating the Governor 
for mercy on the mob, a brickbat struck the old com- 
mander on the head and tumbled him out of his saddle. 
That brickbat altered his mind marvelously quick, but 
it did not deprive him of speech. 


“Fire, Governor! Fire!’ shouted the old man as * 


he rolled off his horse. ‘ Give it to the rascals now !” 

The drollery of the sudden turn in the General’s ‘eel- 
ings was irresistible. It changed the whole situation. 
Instead of shouting ‘* Make ready, fire!” the Governor 
smiled. Then every body smiled. Then they all 
laughed—loud, hearty, and long. Such a merry roar as 
went up from that mass of rough fellows around that 
old jail ! 

The riot was over. The mob dropped their weapons 
and peaceably scattered. It was the triumph of mirth 
over murder. Men who a minute ago were howling de- 
mons, hungry for vengeance, went home haw-hawing as 
if they had been to a comic play. 

The story ends with another curious turning of the 
tables. ‘The rioters who lately had the doctors at their 
mercy (or so nearly so) were now at the mercy of the 
doctors! About a hundred of them had been disabled 
or wounded in the tumultuous doings of those three 
days, and sent for the persecuted “ faculty” to plaster, 
and bandage, and drug them! A singular illustration 
of the satire of fate, and the way she sometimes pays 
her little grudges. 


We can not say just now how much bitter stuff the 
doctors gave their patients, or how careful they were 
not to hurt them when they set their broken limbs. 

This strange episode in the history of New York 
city is always spoken of as “The Doctor’s Mob,” 
though the doctors were rather the victims than the 
cause of it—unless we hold Jim Dowell (as perhaps we 
ought) responsible for the whole. But even then it is 
impossible to excuse the unreasoning fury which made 
the medical protession suffer for this reckless youngster’s 


fe. 

Whether the parties really guilty of grave robbery in 
the instance related were ever discovered does not ap- 
pear. We hope they were, and that they received 
their just punishment.— Youths’ Companion. 


THE NEWS. 





The Erie railway is again involved in extensive law- 
suits. 


Seven hundred Mormans ex route to Salt Lake, ar- 








rived in New York from Europe, on Monday, July 6th. 


A new telegraph company is about organizing in New 
York city. The lines of the company will extend to all 
parts of the United States. 


The Indian$ of New Mexico and of the Northern 
Missouri, are in a turbulent condition and are threatening 
bloody retaliation upon the whites for alleged violation of 
certain treaties. Already numerous murders have been 
committed along the North Branch of the Canadian river, 
by the advanced scouts of a body of 2000 savages said 
to be advancing upon the settlements. 


The result of Prof. Hammond’s examination of the 
brain of McCormick who died of hydrophobia lately in 
New York, shows great congestion of the brain and im- 
portant nerve centers, principally the medulla oblongata, 
the origin of the nerves which control respiration and 
deglutition. In an exhaustive lecture upon the subject, 
Prof. Hammond seemed inclined to admit that hydro- 
phobia can be and is caused by the bite of dogs who are 
not rabid, but who are temporarily excited or provoked. 
The only preventive against this disease as far as the 
dogs are concerned short of a general massacre, recom- 
mended by the Professor, is to file their teeth blunt so 
as to prevent any injury in case of an attack upon man 
or other animals. 


Mayor Havemeyer, of New York city, is getting into 
trouble in consequence of making certain appointments 
on the Board of Police Commissioners, and by generally 
disregarding the advice and will of the people. The 
two leading officers of the Board, Messrs. Gardner and 
Charlick were a short time since indicted, tried and con- 
victed of malfeasance in office. Of course this resulted 
in their removal or suspension from office, andthe Mayor 
was called upon by the Board of Aldermen to fill the 
vacancies on the Police Board. This he did by appoint- 
ing Charlick to fill the place of Gardner, and Gardner 
to fill the place of Charlick. This defiance of law and 
of popular opinion, has so exasperated the political 
guardians of the city, that a strong committee has gone 
to Albany to petition the Governor to suspend the May- 
or from office, pending an inquiry into the whole tran- 
saction. 

Through the carelessness of the switch-tender at 
Stony Creek, Conn., a passenger-train was thrown off a 
trestle fifteen feet high. The Superintendent of the 
road was on the train and jumped off only to be crushed 
by the falling cars. From fifty to sixty persons were in- 
jured, some quite severely. The train had been on the 
side-track and in passing on to the main track the hind 
truck of the last car left the rails. As the car struck 
the trestle, it toppled over, dragging the entire train after 
excepting the engine, which remained on the rails, owing 
to the breaking of the coupling between the baggage-car 
and the tender. As ihe train was moving at a slow rate 
of speed, the only possible explanation of the accident 
is, that the switch-tender, in his haste to close the switch, 
did so before the last truck had passed over, thus throw- 
ing the car off the rails. This he denies, but at the 
same time, can give no other reason for the accident. 

The contending parties in the great railroad struggle, 
in Wisconsin, are fighting out the points under dispute 
to the bitter end. The two great railroad companies 
which virtually control the railroads of the State, backed 
up as they are by the legal opinions, and advice of such 
men as Wm. M. Evarts and Judge Curtis, of Boston, on 
the one side, and the Governor, State officials and peo- 
ple of the State on the other. Neither party are dis- 
posed to back down in the least, and openly avow their 
determination to exhaust every legal means within their 
power rather than submit to what they consider an out- 
rageous violation of constitutional rights. The latest 
decision of the U. S. Court at Madison, Wis., is quite a 
blow to the railroad party, but as the whole matter is re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court at Washington, the final 
decision is yet to come. The point at issue is whether 
the State of Wisconsin has the right to dictate the rates 
of passenger-fare below what the railroad companies 
declared to be a loss to them in their capacities as com- 
mon carriers. The State laws passed last winter, de- 
clare the legal rate of passenger-fare to be three cents 
per mile. The railroad companies declare that they can 
not afford to charge less than four cents per mile, and 


that no law can be constitutional which compels them to 
run their property at a loss. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongrwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. ‘ 
Address, IM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y.. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers” 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 2s; 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac~ 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘* Spirit- 
ual Wives,’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida C 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes 7f the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Seen 99 66 O28 ce, 
Js 





Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and’ 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border- 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





